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PREFACE. 



This little compilation does not proifess to 
t^ach the first principles of grammar: it 
supposes ihe student to have a general recol- 
lection of the rules of etymology, as laid down 
in Murray's Gri»nmar, wbich has been fol- 
lowed, as by far the best and most popular 
of all the works upon the subject. The object 
has been to arrange in a compact form those 
rules, wliich every one, who would speak and 
write with elegance, must find it necessary at 
times, to call to mind, and it is thought that 
many persons who would fear to enter upon 
the task of consulting a large grammar^ would 
take the trouble to refer to so small a work, or 
even to commit to memory wme of the most 
useful aphorism8« 



IV PBBFACB. 

Three fourths of all our grammars are 
composed of rules, which can be necessary only 
to foreigners ; as we learn, by habit and from 
infancy, the general forms of construction : 
such rules have been entirely omitted here, 
the work being intended only for the Englisl^ 
student. 

There are some reasons why it is not 
desirable that a book of frequent reference 
should contain, as most of our grammars do, a 
multitude of false constructions. Innumerable 
inaccuracies from our most elegant authors are 
brought forward by Blair, Lowth, Murray, and 
Grant: now as. it is not to be supposed that 
the young student is so conversant with these 
works, as to be aware of their general excel- 
lence and correctness, there is some danger 
that he may be tempted to consider faults as 
venial, for which there are so high authorities, 
or perhaps to doubt whether any rules can 
be said to be established, which authors like 
these have disregarded or broken. It may be 
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mentioned as a minor consideration^ that both 
in spelling and grammar, the understanding is 
often assisted by the eye and ear, so that it 
would be extremely desirable, (if it were 
possible,) that nothing but what is correct and 
elegant should fall upon these organs, while 
the taste and style are forming. Intelligent 
instructors will, in the pupil's own exercises, 
find sufficient instances of inaccuracy, to 
which they may apply the Aphorisms.. The 
Aphorisms are, at the beginning of the work, 
separated from the examples, in order that it 
may be rdearly seen how much it is necessary 
to commit to memory. The examples, how- 
ever, are always illustrative, and are sometimes 
necessary to the understanding of the rule: 
they must always be studied with attention. 

Where the Aphorism contains a rule univer- 
sally acknowleged, the examples have beea 
made as familiar, and as varied as possible^ 
lAit where there appeared a difference of 
opinion among grammarians, authorities have 
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▼1 PRBVACB. 

been brought forward from the best authors. 
The usual practice of printing in italics the 
words which bear upon the rule^ has not been 
followed : to discover them is an exercise which 
will fc3 agreeable to the reflective student, 
and which should be forced upon the indolent 
one. 

* Where these Aphorisms are learned as 
regular lessons by young people, it is recom- 
mended that not more than six should be 
repeated for each lesson 5 and that the in* 
structor should insist upon their being repeated 
distinctly, and in the exact words given: the 
examples should then be read, the sentences 
analyzed, and the words pointed out which 
relate to the Aphorisms. If written exercises 
are desired, the pupil may invent other sen- 
tences illustrative of the rules, or search for 
additional authorities among our classical 
authors : such an exercise will be much more 
useful, than employing the same time in cor- 
recting erroneous constructions. Parsing and 
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construing are now so generally adopted^ that 
it needs scarcely be said^ that they are necessary 
adjuncts to the mode of study recommended^ 

The only point of etymology in which 
Murray has not been followed^ is with regard 
to the cases of substantives and pronouns* 
By making the preposition of always the sign 
of the genitive case in English, as' de is in 
French, some inconsistencies of other gram- 
marians are reconciled, and there does not 
appear to be any good reason against this 
arrangement; it was also thought best to admit 
a vocative case of substantives. A very few 
rules for spelling have been attempted, and 
a few lists added, which may be found useful; 
but the orthography of our language is so 
very arbitrary, that the dictionary must some- 
times be consulted. The list of words in 
ihle and of those in ant and ance are perhaps 
too long to be learned by heart, but if the 
student when in doubt, would consult the lists 
instead of the dictionary, his eye would, in a 
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short time^ become acquainted with the words 
with these terminations, as distinguished from 
those in able, and those in ence and ent. 
The works consulted have been H. Tooke's 
Diversions of Purley^ Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, 
and Lowth^ Grant, and Murray's Grammars. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Those Aphorisms which are applicable to 
other languages, are printed in a larger type. 




ONE HUNDRED AND TEN 
APHORISMS, 

IN GENERAL AND ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



APHORISM 1. 

Concord ia the agreement which one 
word has with another, in person, number, 
gender, case. 

Government is that power which one 
part of speech has over another, in direct- 
ing its mode, tense, or case. 

APHORISM 2. 
To substantives belong number, kind, 
gender, case. 

To verbs belong, person, number, tense, 
mode, kind. 

To personal pronouns and to relative 
ffonouns belong, person, number, case. 

APHORISM 3. 

,e first person is the person who speaks. 
The second person is the person spoken to. 
The third person is the person spoken of. 
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M APHORISM 4. 

There are four cases of English substantives. 

The nominative case is the person or thing con- 
cerning which an tussertton is made. 

The genitive case is known by the isign s, 'with an 
apostrophe after the substantive, or by the word of 
before the substantive. 

The vocative case names or calls upon, and has no 
veirb* 

The objective case is governed by an active verb, or 
by a preposition. 

APHORISM 5. 

The nominative i^&se may be a^substan- 
tive, a ptonoun, an infinitive, or a phmse. 

APHORISM 6. 

One substantive governs another, mean- 
ing a different thing, in tiie genitive case. 

A substantive also governs a pronoun in 
the genitive case. 

' APHORISM 7- 

Two sut)stantives, or a substantive and 
a pronoun, meaning the same person or 
thmg, ar^ in the same case, and are smd 
to be in apposition. 

APHORISM 8. 

The apostrophic s is sometimes omitted in the geni- 
tive case of substantives : thte tnkes place in poetry, 
or 'where the sound would otherwise be unpleasant, 
but the apostrophe mu^ £ilways1[)e wrftften. 

¥hefe is no apostrophe to|be ^aitive case of per- 
sonal pronotins. 



APHORISM 9. 

If several substantives in the genitive case come 
together, the apostrophe and $ are annexed to the 
last only. 

But the pronoun in the genitive case always has its 
sign. 

APHORISM 10. 

When the nominative case has no personal tense 
of a verb, but is put before a participle, independently 
of the rest of the sentence, it is called the case absolute, 
or the nominative absolute. 

APHORISM 11. 

A verb must agree with its nominative 
case in number and person. 

APHORISM 12. 

Every verb must have a nominative case 
expressed or understood, except in the 
infinitive mode. 

Every nominative case must have a verb, 
expressed or understood, except the nomi 
native absolute. 

APHORISM 13. 

Two or more nouns or pronouns joined together by 
a copulative conjunction, must have verbs, nouns and 
pronouns agreeing with them in the plural number. 

Two or more nouns or pronouns connected by a 
preposition, do not follow this rule, fox a preposition 
governs an objective case, and an objective case cannot 
be the nominative to a verb. 

B 2 



APHORISM 14. 
When plui'al verbs or pronouns are'to 
be made to agree with nominatives of 
different persons, the second person takes 
place of the third, and the first person takes 
place of both second and third. 

APHORISM 15. 

When the disjuncts neither, nor, or, occur between 
two Douns or pronotinB, the ?erb must be in the 
singular number, aad must agree with the noininati»e 
nearent to ii. 

APHORISM 16. 

A noun of multitude may have a verb or pronoun 
agreeing with it, either in the singular or plural num- 
ber, according to the judgment of the speaker. 

APHORISM 17. 

An active verb governs an objective case. 

A neuter verb does not govern an objective case. 

A passive verb signifies to be acted upon, and ia 
formed b; adding the verb to be, to the past participle 
of an active verb. 

APHORISM 18. 
Neuter and passive verbs have no govern- 
ment of case. 

APHORISM 19. 
If a neuter or a passive verb has a case 
after it, it is the same case as that which 
goes next before it. 
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And the two words are said to be in 
apposition. 

APHORISM 20. 

The union of the verb to be with an adjective, or 
with the past participle of a neuter verb, does not 
form a passive verb. 

APHORISM 2h 

The auxiliary let governs an objective case. 

APHORISM 22. 

One verb governs another that follows it, 
or depends upon it, in the infinitive mode. 

APHORISM 23. 

The sign to is omitted before the governed yerb^ 
after the verbs bidy dare, feel, hear, let, make, need, see. 

To is always expressed, however^ after verbs used 
passively. 

APHORISM 24. 

Verbs expressive of hope, desire, intention or com- 
mandy govern the next verb in the present of the 
infinitive. 

APHORISM 26. 

When doubt and futurity are implied, the verb must 
be in the subjunctive mode. 

APHORISM 26. 

In English we may use either the auxiliary to have 
or to be, m the compound tenses of most neuter verbs, 
according to the judgment of the speaker. 
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APHORISM 27. 

FerHonal and relative pronouns have the nominaliTe, 
genitive, and objective cases, 

APHORISM 28. 
The relative is the nominative to the 
verb, when no nominative comes between 
it and the verb. 

I APHORISM 29. 

When a nominative comes between the 
relative and verb, the relative is governed 
by some word in its own member of the 
sentence. 

APHORISM 30. 
The relative is of the same person and 
number, as the word to which it relates. 

APHORISM 31. 

When the relative is of the interrogative kind, the 
r, must be is the 
s the question. 

APHORISM 32. 

The relative is sometimes understood, without its 
being expressed : but it must always be suppUed, 
when we parse the sentence, or when we are translating 
into another language. 



APHORISM 33. 



APHORISM 33. 

The distributive pronouns, eacA, every, either, agree 
with the singular number only. 
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APHORISM 34. 

Adjectives qualify substantives. 

Adverbs denote relations belonging to 
other parts of speech^ but not to substan- 
tives. 

APHORISM 35. 

Many adjectives become s^dverbs by the addition 
of lyi ; if, by poetical licence, the ly is omitted, the 
word 19 still aQ adverb by its position. 

Many adjectives end in ly : they also are known to 
be adjectives by their position, 

APHORISM 36. 

An adjective may very properly be joined to a verb, 
when it expresses a quality of the nomioiative case, 
and not any relation of the verb. 

APHORISM 37. 

The comparative degree is tfsed^ when 
two things are compared. 

The superlative degree is used, when 
more than two thingfit are compared. 

APHORISM 38. 

Adjectives of quantity after the verb to 60, govern 
the foUowbg substantive in the genitive case. 

The French idiom requires aU words of quantity lo 
be followed by a genitive case, but custom has not yet 
established this as a rule in the English language. 

APHORISM 39. 

Adjectives of quantity, used absolutely, become 
substantives, and goverp a genitive case. 
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APHORISM 40. 
Words with particiffal terminations, are 
adjectives when they are joined to sub- 
stantives, to qualify them. 

APHORISM 41. 
The word in ing becomes a EubstantiTe when it bas 
an article before it, and governs the following sub- 
stantive in the genitive case. 

Bnt the word in tn^ in all other instances follows 
the government of the verb from which it is derived. 

APHORISM 42. 

The word in ing when derived from an active verb, 
often governs a genitive case like a substantive, and an 
objective case like its verb. 

When derived from a neuter or passive verb, it often 
governs a genitive case like a substantive. 

APHORISM 43. 

The word in ing after words expressive of hinderance, 
must have the preposition from before it, or must be 
considered as a substantive and govern a possessive 
case. 

APHORISM 44. 

The possessive pronoun is expressed before the 
word in ing, where it would otherwise be equivocal, to 
what person or thing it related. 

An adjective between the preposition and the word 
in ing, also requires the addition of a possessive 
pronoun, 

APHORISM 45. 

The difierencG between the preposition and con- 
junction is this : 

A preposition governs a case. 

A conjunction does not govern a case. 
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APHORISM 46. 

All prepositions except of^ govern an objective case 
of substantives and pronouns. 

Prepositions are also often followed by an infinitive 
mode. 

Prepositions follow adjectives, neuter verbs, and 
passive verbs. 

APHOMSM 47. 

Conjunctions usually connect the same modes and 
tenses of verbs, and the same cases of substantives. 

If conjunctions are made to connect different modes 
and tenses of verbs, the nominatives are generally 
repeated : in these instances, the conjunction joins 
the sentences not the words, 

APHORISM 48. 

Two negatives destroy one another, or are equivalent 
to an affirmative. 

In English two negative particles, adjectives, or 
adverbs, cannot be used in the same phrase. 

Two negative conjunctions however are frequently 
used together. 

APHORISM 49. 

Words implying comparison have frequently corres- 
ponding words belonging to them, so that, in the 
subsequent part of the sentence, the latter answers to 
the former ; and these latter must always be found 
somewhere in the sentence, unless they can be clearly 
understood. 

APHORISM 60. 

The interjections oh and ah require the objective 
case in the first person, and the nominative in the 
second' person* 

B 5 
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APHORISM 51. 

It is not elegant to separate a preposition from the 
word that it governs, or to end a sentence with a 
preposition. 

A word generally used as a preposition^ when it 
does not govern a case, becomes an adverb, and may 
then without impropriety, end a sentence. 

APHORISM 52. 

After words denoting comparison, the case is dis- 
covered, by supplying &e words that are omitted. 

The person and number of the verb is sometimes 
found in the same manner. 

APHORISM 53. 

Into implies motion. 
In implies rest. 

APHORISM 54. 

The words meanSy news, and amends, may agree 
with the singular or plural number. 

APHORISM 55. 

The word none, though evidently contracted of no 
m^t is often made to agree with the plural numbar. 

But the word one or a person agrees with the 
singular number only. 

APHORISM 56. 

The word such is to be used as an adjective, not as 
an adverb. 
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APHOEISM &7. 

The^ tindthase^ or them and tho^Bf when immediately 
followed by a relative, seem to be indifferently used. 

APHORISM 58. 

The word what always means that which, and 
should not be used for the word that. 

APHORISM 59. 

Whom, not who mast always follow the word than. 

APHORISM 60. 

Hence, thence, whence, or from hence, from thence, 
from whence, may be used. 

APHORISM 61. 

Amid and amidst 

Among and Amongst 

Beside and besides 

Between and betwixt 

On (prep.) and upon 

Toward (prep.) and towards 

While (adv.) and whilst 
may be indifferently used. 

Amongst, betwixt, toward, and whilst, however, are 
less used by modern authors than their corresponding 
words, and amid appears to be generally confined to 
poetry. 

APHORISM 62* 

The sound of u long, being rathw that of a con- 
sonant than a vowel^ we use the article a instead of an 
before it. 

TWe seems to be the same reason for using a 
before the word one. 




APHORISM 63. 
jIr is used before h aspirated when the accent i 
not upon the first syllable. 

APHORISM 64. 

Such espresBionB as, many a jnan, many a time, 
appear to be idioms, autharized by custom. 

If the word many is used as a substantive, it takes 
the definite article. 

APHORISM 65. 
Plural subEtantives when joined like adjectives to 
other substantives, usually drop the plural termination, 
unless the word has no singular. 

APHORISM 66. 

Substantives proper seldom admit of a plural : the 
plural number is given in preference to the substantive 
common that accompanie» tbem. 

The plural s is however, sometimes added to proper 
names, when no common substantive accompanies 
them. 

APHORISM 67. 

Words denoting particular titles and professions, 
when accompanied with such words as rank, dignify, 
trade, should be used in the singular number and 
without an article. 

APHORISM 68. 
The vowels are o, e, i, o, w ; also m and y except 
where they begin a word. 

APHORISM 69. 
Four of the consonants I, nt, n, r, are called liquids, 
from their readily uniting with other consonants. 
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Ai»HORISM 70. 

The letters which indicate a movement of the lips 
are called labial letters : they are b^ p,/, v, w. 

APHORISM 71. 

The letters which indicate a movement of the tongue, 
are called lingual letters : they are d, U 

APHORISM 72. 

The letters which formerly indicated, a gutteral 
sound, are called gutteral letters : they are c, g, k, q, 

APHORISM 73. 

The letters which indicate an aspiration, or forcing 
out of the breath, are called aspirates : they are A, s, 
X, z. 

APHORISM 74. 

In transferring words from one language 
to another^ the sounds pronounced by the 
same organs are frequently found to have 
been interchanged ; so that when studying 
a new languasre, many hundreds of words 
may be lelrned bv attending to this class!- 
fication of the alphabet. 

APHORISM 75. 

The letters c, and g, are hard before 
a, 0, tf • 
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APHORISM 76. 

H is mute at the begihning of the following words 
and their compounds : in all others it is aspirated : — 

Heir 
Honest 
Honor 
Herb 
Hostler 
Hour 
Humble 
Humour. 

APHORISM 77. 

Monosyllables, or words accented on the last syllable, 
ending in a single consonant, preceded by a single 
vowel, double the final consonant when a syllable is 
added that begins with a vowel. 

APHORISM 78. 

EXCEPTIONS TO APHORISM 77. 

Words of more than one syllable ending in /, double 
the /, except parallelogram^ 

We douole the find consonant in adding a syllable 
to eqtupf quit, quizyjidget. 

APHORISM 79. 

When a syllable beginning with i is added to words 
ending in e mute, the e is omitted. 

APHORISM 80. 

When a syllable beginning with a or u is added to 
words ending in e mute, the e is omitted, unless it is 
necessary to retain it in order to preserve the soft 
sound of c or g, or the long sound of the preceding 
vowel. 
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APHORISM 81. 

Where metU is added to words ending with e mute', 
the e is retained. 

Judgment^ acknowledgment^ abridgment^ are ex- 
ceptions* 

APHORISM 82. 

Words ending in y preceded by a consonant, change 
the y into i in assuming an additional syllable. 

libe present participle in ing howeyer retains the y, 
that the i may not be doubled. 

APHORISM 83. 

A vowel or syllable is long when the accent is upon 
the vowel. 

A vowel or syllable is short wbein the accent is upon 
the consonant. 

APHORISM 84. 

The comma indicates a stight pause^ the 
voice being still suspended. 

Two substantives in apposition^ are 
generally separated bv a comma. 

When several woras which are tihe same 
part of speech come ibgether, Ihey are 
separated by commas. 

APHORISM 85. 

The semicolon indicates a longer pause 
and a fall of the voice ; it is used when the 
sentence is complete, but not the sens^ 
intended to be conveyed. 
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APHORISM 86. 
The colon is double the length of the 
' semicolon. 

It is used to divide a sentence into two 
or more parts, where the former part 
makes complete sense of itself, but has 
other circumstances added. 

A colon is placed before you quote the 
exact words of a person or author. 

I APHORISM 87. 

The period is used, when the sentence 
is quite completed. 

APHORISM 88. 

The note of Interrogation is used when 
a question is asked. 

But if the question is asked indirectly, 
the note of interrogation is not used. 
APHORISM 89. 

The note of Admiration is applied after 

^ ressions of surprise or grief. 

The note of admiration is used after 
sentences apparently interrogatory, but 
where no answer is implied or expected. 
APHORISM 90. 

Whenever words are abbreviated, a 
mark like the period is used, and the 
proper stop is added afterwards. 
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APHORISM 91. 

A Diffiresis coosists of two points placed over the 
l^t of two vowels, that would otherwise make a 
'"ifcthong, and parts them into two s; 



APHORISM 92. 



A quotation. Two inverted commas 
thus " are generally placed at the begin- 
ning of a phrase or passage, which is 
quoted from the speaker or author in his 
own words ; and two commas in their 
direct position thus " are placed at the 
conclusion. 



APHORISM 93. 

A hyphen is used in connecting com- 
pounded words. 

It is also used when a word is divided, 
and the former part is written or printed 
at the end of one line, and the latter part 
at the beginning of another. In this case, 
it is placed at the end of the first line, not 
at the beginning of the second. 



■ APHORISM 94. 

** The first word of every book, letter, 
note, theme, chapter, or any other piece 
of writing, must begin with a capital. 
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APHORISM 95. 



The first word after a period, .ind if the 

■ ^o sentences are totally independent 

of each other, after a note of interrogation 

and admiration, must begin witit a capital. 



APHORISM 96. 

The appellations of the Deity, all proper 
names, and all adjectives and substantives, 
derived from proper names, the Cardinal 
points, the technical terms used in the 
sciences, and First, Second, Third, &c. 
.added to the names of Kings, begin with 
capitals. 

APHORISM 97. 

The first word of a quotation, introduced 
after a colon, must begin with a capital. 

' APHORISM 98. 

I Every principal word in the titles of 

books, or in the titles of persons, must 
begin with a capital. 

APHORISM 99. 

The first word of every line of poetry, J 
must begin with a capital. I 
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APHORISM 100. 

The words Madam^ Sir, Father, &c. in 
writing a letter ; also the epithets by which 
we subscribe ourselves, and each word 
of the address, must begin with a capital. 

APHORISM 101. 

The pronoan 1, is always writteQ with a capital. 

APHORISM 102. 

The inteijection O or Oh is written witii ^ 
a capital. 

APHORISM 103. 

Any words that are remarkably em{^a- 
tical, or the principal subject of the 
composition, are written with capitals. 

APHORISM 104. 

In order to form an elegant style, it is 
necessary to attend to 
^ Purity 

Propriety and 

Precision, 
in words and phrases, and to 

Unity 

Strength and 

Harmony 
in the formation of sentences. 



so 

APHORISM 105. 

Purity requires that those words only 
l^ihallbe employed, which are of classical 
authority ; in opposition to words and 
phrases that are imported from other 
languages, or that are obsolete, or new 
coined, or used without proper authority. 
Classical authority consists of speakers 
and writers, who are deservedly of high 
estimation : speakers, distinguished for 
their elocution and persuasive eloquence, 
writers, eminent for correct taste, solid 
matter, and refined manner. 



APHORISM 106. 

Propriety is the selection of such words 
in the language, as the best and most 
established usage has appropriated to those 
ideas which we intend to express by them. 

Vulgarisms, low expressions, and 
common-place proverbs must be avoided. 

Technical words or phrases, being the 
dialect of a particular class, should not be 
employed without discretion. 

I APHORISM 107. 

I The exact import of precision may be 

' " drawn from the etymology of the word. 

It comes from pr<pcidere, to cut off: it 

imports retrenching all superfluities, and 




pruning the expression so as to exhibit 
neither more nor less, than an exact copy 
of the idea intended to be expressed. 

APHORISM 108. 

In order to preserve the Unity of a 
sentence, it is necessary that one object 
should reign, and be predominant in it. 

In the course of a sentence, the scene 
should be changed as little as possible. 

Things should never be crowded into 
one sentence, which have so little con- 
nexion, that they could bear to be divided 
into two or three sentences. Parentheses 
should, as much as possible, be avoided. 

APHORISM 109. 

By strength in a sentence, we mean 
such a disposition of the several words 
and members, as shall bring out the sense 
to the best advantage. 

To promote the strength of a sentence, 
it should be divested of all redundant words 
and members. 

The capital words should be disposed, 
where they will make the fullest im- 
pression. 

APHORISM 110. 
By the Harmony of a sentence we % 
mean, the agreeableness to the ear, of its 
words and members. 



J 
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Frequent repetition of the same words^ 
or the same sounds^ should be avoided. 

W(»:ds are most agreeable to the ear 
which are composed of smooth and liquid 
sounds^ where there is an intermixture 
of vowels and consonants; without too 
many harsh consonants grating against 
each other ; or too many open vowels in 
succession^ causing a hiatus, or disagreeable 
aperture of the mouth. 

Long words are commonly more agree- 
able to the ear than monosyllables ; 
and those long words are the most 
agreeable, which have an intermixture 
of long and short syllables. 

Monotony is the great fault into which 
writers are apt to fall, who are fond of 
harmonious arrangement : to avoid this, 
short sentences should be mixed with 
long and swelling ones, and even 
discords and abrupt sounds at times 
introdtficed. 



# 



List of words in ei, having the sound of e, to dis- 
tinguish them from those in ie, having the sound of e. 



Ceiling 


Neither 


Conceive 


Perceive 


Conceit 


Plebeian 


Counterfeit 


Receive 


Deceive 


Seignior 


Deceit 


Seine 


Either 


Seif.e 


Forfeit 


Surfeit 


Inveigle 


Weird 


Leisure 





List of words in ibU, to distinguish them from 
those in able. 



Accessible 

Addible 

Admissible 

Appetible 

Audible 

Combustible 

Compatible 

Comprehensible 

Compressible 

Conducible 

Congestible 

Contemptible 

Contractible 

Convertible 

Convincible 

Corrigible 

Corruptible 

Credible 

Crucible 



Deceptible 

Defensible 

Destructible 

Digestible 

Divisible 

Eligible 

Extensible 

Fallible 

Feasible 

Flexible 

Forcible 

Fusible 

Horrible 

Inaccessible 

Incontrovertible 

Inconvertible 

Incorruptible 

Incorrigible 

Indelible 



# 
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Indiscernible 

Indiscerptible 

Inexhaustible 

Inexpressible 

Intelligible 

Invincible 

Irascible 

Irreducible 

Irrepressible 

Irresistible 

Legible 

Msuidible 

Miscible 

Ostensible 

Perceptible 

Persuasible 

Pervertible 

Plausible 



Possible 

Reducible 

Refrangible 

Remissible 

Reprehensible 

Responsible 

Reversible 

Revertible 

Risible 

Seducible 

Sensible 

Solvible 

Susceptible 

Tangible 

Terrible 

Traducible 

Vendible 

Visible 



List of words in ance and ant, to distinguish them 
from those in ence and ent. ^ 



# 



Aberrant 

Aberrance 

Abeyanf^ 

Absonant 

Abundance 

Abundant 

Acceptance 

Accordance 

Accordant 

Accountant 

Accustomance 

Acquaintance 



Acquittance 

Adamant 

Adjutant 

Adjuvant 

Admittance 

Adulterant 

Adumbrant 

Affiance 

Affirmance 

Affirmant 

Aidance 

Aidant 



^ Such words are omitted aa'have the acceitt upon' the a, and 
^lerefore could not be mistiJcen : auch are|>toiUy aJumce, &c. 
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Allegiance 


Circumstance 


Allegiant 


Claimant 


Alliance 


Clearance 


Allowance 


Cognizance 


Alterant 


Coo-nizant 


Altisonant 


^^ 

Combatant 


Amenance 


Communicant 


Annoyance 


Cormorant 


Appearance 


Complainant 


Appellant 


Complaisance 


Appendant 


Compliance 


Appliance 


Compliant 


Approvance 


Comportance 


Appurtenance 


Confidant^ 


Arrant 


Confiagrant 


Arrivance 


Congratulant 


Arrogance 


Connivance 


Arrogant 


Considerance 


Ascendant 


Consolidant 


Assailant 


Consonance 


Assistance 


Consonant 


Assistant 


Con spirant 


Assonance 


Constant 


Assonant 


Continuance 


Assurance 


Contrariant 


Attendance 


Contrivance 


Attendant 


Conversant 


Attenuant 


Conveyance 


Avengeance 


Corrugant 


Avoidance 


Covenant 


Balance 


Countenance 


Buoyant 


Cumbrance 


Brilliant 


Currant* 


Blatant 


Dalliance 


Bel]iger%nt 


Defailance 



1^ 



^ Confidant, s. a person trusted ¥^th private affairs. 

Confident, a. assured beyond doubt. 
' Currant, a fruit. Current, a stream. 

C 
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Recusant 

Redundance 

Redundant 

Refrigerant 

Relevant 

Reliance 

Reluctance 

Reluctant 

Remembrance 

Remittance 

Repentance 

Repugnance 

Repugnant 

Resemblance 

Resistance 

Resonance 

Resonant 

Reverberant 

Riddance 

Semblance 

Serjeant 

Servant 

Sibilant 

Significant 

Stagnant 



Suppliant 

Supplicant 

Supportance 

Sustenance 

Sycophant 

Temperance 

Tenant 

Tendance ^ 

Termagant 

Transportance 

Triumphant 

Truant 

Usance 

Utterance 

Vacant 

Vagrant 

Valance 

Valiant 

Variance 

Vengeance 

Verdant 

Vigilance 

Vigilant 

Visitant 

Warrant 



^ Tendance — Attendance. 
Tendence — Direction towards a place or object. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS AND AUTHORITIES. 



APHORISM 3. 

The first person, is the person who speaks. 
The second person is the person spoKen to. 
The third person is the person spoken of. 

First Persons, 

I spoke. 
We are taught 
Speak to me. 
I^am of us. 

Second Persons, 

Thou art almighty. 
You are all diligent. 
Glory to thee. 
Without you. 

Third Persons, 

He was standing. 
Mary is beloved. 
They fell. 
Praise her. 
Bring Charles here. 
Listen to them, 
c 3 
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APHORISM 4. 

There are four cases of English substantives. 

The nominative case is the person or thing con- 
cerning which an assertion is made. 

The genitive case is known by the sign s with an 
apostrophe after the substantive, or by the word of 
before the substantive. 

The vocative case names or calls upon, and has no 
verb. 

The objective case is governed by an active verb, or 
by a preposition. 

Nominative Case* 

I shall sit here. 
Mary cried. 
She is taught. 

Genitive Case. 

This is John's book. 
I have a number of cherries. 
Mark your approbation of his conduct. 
The king wears a crown of gold. 
I have been reading of Alexander, the son of Philip. 
You ought to ha,ve attended yourself to the selling 
of those pictures. 

Vocative Case. 

Ellen, I told you not to do that. 
Give me leave to assist you, madam. 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears. 

Shakspeaeb. 

Objective Case, 

You have hurt me. 
It is upon the table. 



. » 
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APHORISM 5. 

The nominative case may be a substantive, a 
pronoun, an infinitive, or a phrase. 

A Substantive. 
Demosthenes spoke. 

A Pronoun. 

He walks. 

It is William who speaks* 

An infinitive. 

To learn is delightful. 
Begging appears to be a trade. 

To be, contents his natural desire. Pope. 

A Phrase. 

His being from home occasioned the delay. 
To be good is to be happy. 

APHORISM 6. 

One substantive governs another, meaning a dif- 
ferent thing, in the genitive case. 

A substantive also governs a pronoun in the genitive 
case. 

One Substantive governing another. 

That IS my brother's house. 

Sextus was the son of Pompey. 

They have caught hundreds of wasps. 

She wore a dress of crimson velvet. 

You do not know the delights of the country. 

A Substantive governing a Pronoun. 

I have seen the lady, whose father wrote that book. JN 
Do not touch that tree : the fruit of it is poisonoujs. 
It is his book : at least it is not mine. 
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APHORISM 7. 
Two substantives, or a substantive and a pronoun, 
meaning the same person or thing, are in the same 
case, and are said to be in apposition. 

John, king of England, is said to have killed his 
nephew, Arthur. 

You are my daughter. 

My brother James spoke to you. 

Mary was the daughter of king Henry. 

He is made an earl. 

You Mary, and you Charles shall go. 

Is Bristol a large city ? 

She is now a mother. 

The woman, she that I mentioned, gave this 
account. 

Augustus, the Roman emperor, he who succeeded 
Julius Coesar, is variously described. 

Such conduct will make you appear an unamiable 
person. 

Have you never seen the machine, which we call 
an air-pump ? 

Thither the spoils of this long war shall pass, 

The ruddy gold, the steel, and shining brass. Pope. 

APHORISM 8, 

The apostrophic s is sometimes omitted in poetry, 
or where the sound would otherwise be unpleasant : 
but the apostrophe must always be retained. There is 
no apostrophe to the genitive case of pronouns. 

The apostrophic s omitted. 
Achilles* wrath, to Greece, the direful spring. Pope. 

All the asses' burdens were taken off. 

They stole many horses' trappings. 

Ulysses* son. 

Ten days' absence. 

For righteoueness' sake. 

Xerxes' army amounted to five millions of souls. 
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The apostrophic s retained. 

An ass's colt* 

Her mistress's complaints were continual. 

They stole a horse's trappings. 

Oenitivecase of Proncfuns.' 

That book is yours, but she said it was hers. 
Believe me to be, affectionately yours. 
This house isours. 

APHORISM 9. 

If several substantives in the genitive case come 
together, the apostrophe and s are annexed to the last 
only, 

I have seen Jane and Anne's mamma. 
The gentlemen and ladies' hats are here. 
She is my brother Joseph's wife. 
^1^ head was John the Baptist's. 
Julius Cffi^air's Commentaries. 
I called at Murray the publisher's. 

For my brethren and companions' sake I will now say, Peace be 
within thee. Psalms. 

But the pronoun in the genitive case always has ils 
sign. 

Are these books yours or hers ? 

Are those beautiful greys yours or Lady Caroline's? 

APHORISM 10; . 

When the nominative has no personal tense of a 
verb, but is put before a participle, independently of 
tUe r^st of the sentence, it is called the case absolute, 
or the nominative absolute. 

Nomincktives Absolute. • " ' ' 

Edward being dead, his sister Mary ascended the 
throne. 

C 5 
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She having been bred aCatholic, the people dreaded 
her accession. 

You having left me, I was obliged to act without 
advice. 

William marrying, the hopes of his younger brother 
were destroyed. 

You speak of a person, who being dead, his faults 
should be suffered to die with him. 

Pending the suit, they were obliged to retrench their 
expences. 

Simple Nominatives^ not Nominatives Absolute. 

Unhappy Theseus ! doom'd for ever there. 

Is fix'd by fate on his eternal chair. Drtdbn. 

We have read of many men, who being exalted above 
their fellow-creatures, seem to have forgotten that they 
were mortal. % 

He, not loving his children, cannot conceive what a 
fond parent feels. 



APHORISM 11. 

A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person. 

She eats meat, and you eat vegetables. 

With high winds, commences the year. 

The train of my ideas was broken. 

The navy of England, under which term are in- 
cluded ships of various kinds, is the admiration of 
Europe. 

There were more than one of you, engaged in that 
afiair. 

A part of her yearly receipts, consists of the rent of 
two little cottages. 

To love virtue and wisdom is highly commendable. 

One of my sisters is gone to Rome, 
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APHORISM 12. 

Every verb must have a nominative case expressed 
or understood, except in the infinitive mode. 

Every nominative case must have a verb expressed 
or understood, except the nominative absolute. 



Verbs having their Nominatives understood* 

Pray, explain that rule. 

Do we dance or draw this morning ? 

Infinitives used without Nominatives, 
To be, or not to be, that is the question. Shakspbare. 
Expecting to see you, I delayed to write. 

Nominatives having their Verbs understood. 

Who taught you that song ? Mary. 
You must do it or L 

To whom thus Adam. Milton. 

APHORISM 13. 

Two or more nouns or pronouns, joined by a copu- 
lative conjunction, must have verbs, nouns, and 
pronouns agreeing with them in the plural number. 

The moon and planets shine, but their light is 
borrowed from the sun. 

Brutus and Cassius were engaged in the battle of 
Philippi, and killed themselves after it. 

Two or more nouns and pronouns, connected by a 
preposition, do not follow this rule, for a preposition 
governs an objective case, and an objective case cannot 
be the nominative to a verb.^ 

^ In several grammars, the following sentences are given to 
shew that with may so connect words, as to oblige the verb^ be 
in the plural numbo*. The side A, with the sides B and C compose 
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Modesty, with a proper degree of assurance, is very 
interesting. ; 

I have been in London a month, and with my family 
am now comfortably settled in my new house. 

She, among the ladies, who is most beloved, is Julia. 

He, as well as his father, is dead. 

The royal palace of St. Grermains, together with Nauterre, 
Ruelle, and other villages, was reduced to ashes within sight of the 
capital. Hui^. " 

In her was happily blended true dignity, with soft- 
ness of manners. 

APHORISM 14, 

When plural verbs or pronouns are to be made to 
agree with nominatives of different persons, the second 
person takes place of the third, and the first person 
takes place of both second and third. 

You and I are friends (are, 1st person plural). 

His father and you, I hear, approve his conduct 
(approve, 2nd person plural). 

She and you and I often play together (play, 1st 
person plural). 

Mary and I went to London. 

You and your sister must be more steady. 

She and I, and all the ladies, went to see the sight. 

APHORISM 16. 

When the disjuncts neither , nor, or, occur between 
two nouns or pronouns, the verb must be in the 
singular number, and must agree with the nominative 
nearest to it. 

He or 1 shall be blained (1st person singular). 

the triangle. The king, with the lords and commons, form an 
exceUent frame of government. — If such a construction is allowable,' 
the word iritk in these sentences should be called a conjunction, 
but to use the word and instead of with, would convey the same 
meaning, ami raise no question as to grammatical propriety. 
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Neither Louisa nor Alice is there. 
Either you or your father has lived there. 
You or he has deceived^ me. 
Neither Henry nor I am ready.' 

I - ... 

APHORISM 16. 

A noun of multitude may have a verb or pronoun 
agreeing with it, either in the singular or plural num- 
ber, according to the judgment of the speaker. 

Agreeing with the Plural Number, 
The multitude pursue pleasure as their chief good. 

I have compassion on the multitude, because they have now 
been with me three days and have nothing to eat. St. Mabk. 

The peasantry go barefoot, and the middle sort wear 
wooden shoes. 

How near the fleet approach the Trojan fires. Pops. 

Agreeing with the Singular Number, 

The House of Commons is sitting. 
The crowd is dispersing. 
That herd of cattle has raised a great dust. 
There is a flock of birds. 

Stephen's party was entirely broken up by the 
captivity of its leader. 

Israel doth not know, my pec^le tloth not consider. Isaiah. 
There was a great majority in favour of emancipation. 

A Sentence introducing both Numbers. 

The army have mutinied for their pay, but^our regi- 
ment is excepted. 

1 Perhaps it would be preferable to tuni this s^t^nce thus: — 
Henry is not ready, nor am I so. 
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As for my people, children are their oppressors, and women rule 
over them. O my people, they which lead thee cause thee to 
err, and destroy the way of thy paths. Isaiah. 

APHORISM 17. 

An active verb governs an objective case. 

A neuter verb does not govern an objective case. 

A passive verb signifies to be acted upon, and is 
formed by adding the verb to be, to the past participle 
of an active verb. 

Active Verbs* 

You love me. 

Mary obeys him, but whom do you obey ? 

They call us. 

Alexander conquered Darius. 

Neuter Verbs. 

She sits and walks well. 
That bird sings. 
Go and see. 

Passive Verbs, 

You have been taught by a bad master. 

She is beloved by all her friends. 

He was killed with a poisoned arrow, by the Indians. 

The dog has been beaten. 

APHORISM 18. 

. Neuter and passive verbs have no government of case. 

Neuter Verbs* 

I cannot stand. 

How well she sings ! 

You are innocent. 

Did you not come here to learn to read ? 

The wind blows. 

How the dog barks I 
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Passive Verbs* 

She is beloved. 

He has been injured. 

The criminal will be taken. 

APHORISM 19. 

If a neuter or a passive verb has a case after it, it is 
the same case as that which goes next before it. 

Nominative Cases. 

Edward was the only son. 

I am he. 

Solomon was crowned king. 

Mary was acknowledged successor to Edward. 

I was named William after my father. 

The pillar stands, a monument of that great action. 

She sits the picture of despair. 

She moves a goddess and she looks a queen. Pope. 



Tho o a e^Oj o a orcd bird of Hoavcu i h i 5 u i mi : 

I do not know who he is. 
He has been a member of your society. 
Thou art the man. 
A calf becomes an ox. 

This man being he for whom we have waited, let 
us go. 

Objective Cases. 

Whom do you suppose him to be. 
I wish you to consider me your friend. 
She offered her brother to be my escort. 

Sentences introducing instances of both. 

It was not I, though you took it to be me. 
He is made but a captain, while you expected him to 
return an admiral. 
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APHORISM 20. 

The union of the verb to be with an adjective, or 
with the past participle of a neuter verb, does not 
form a passive verb. 

With an Adjective. 

She is good, and you are naughty. 
Isabel is ever attentive to her duties. 
She is reserved in her manners. 
He is truly depraved in his principles. 

With the Past Participle of a Neuter Verb, 

I was gone to London, when he arrived. 
You are come very early. 
Those happy days are past. 
How those trees are grown ! 
She will not be risen, when you depart. 
She will be grown out of knowledge by the time I 
return. 

She was born at Paris. 

The sun will not be set till af^r^fou dtrcTltt bed. 

APHORISM 21. 

The auxiliary let governs an objective case. 

Let us go. 

Let me speak. 

Let the gentleman pass (gentleman obj. case). 

APHORISM 22. 

One verb governs another that follows it, or depends 
upon it, in the infinitive mode. 

I wish to be your friend. 
You ought not to «ay that. 
She desires to please you. 
I love to listen to you. 
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APHORISM 23. 

The sign to is omitted before the govecaed verb^ 
after the verbs bid, dare, feel, hear, let, make, need, see* 

The sign ,to omitted. 

She bade me drink it. 
You dare not do so. 
Do you feel it hurt you ? 
I heard her move. 
I will let her come. 
We will make him go. 
You need not cry. 
I saw him walk. 

We have not worked this afternoon : we have done 
nothing but play. 

To is always expressed, however, after the passive 
forms of verbs. 

We are bidden to the feast* 
You were heard to say so. 
They shall be made to study. 
She was never seen to smile. 

APHORISM 24. 

Verbs expressive of hope, desire, intention or com- 
mand, govern the next verb in the present of the 
infinitive. 

I was going to write to him, when I recollected that 
I had 'not his address. 

When we were at Paris, we wished to see the 
Louvre, but were disappointed. 

I went to see her in her affliction, hoping to 
console her. 

I intended to speak to you upon that subject. 

I found her better than I expected to find her. 

It is very strange that you should have ordered her 
to do such a thingt 
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You expected to go home to-day, I believe. 
I haye. lost the game, which I hoped to win. 
If you|y«!«iLin better health, I should have liked to 
take you to the apposition at St. Paul's school. 

APHORISM 25. 

When doubt and futurity are implied, the verb must 
be in the subjunctive mode. 

Subjunctive Mode. 

Let him that standeth, take heed lest he fall. I Cor. z. 12. 

Though he fall, he shall not utterly be cast down. 

Psalm xxxvii. 24. 

Would you endeavour to do better, if I were to 
overlook your fault. 

Oh, if you were but like your sister ! 

If I were you, I would inform Mamma. 

That man is of a very benevolent disposition; 
and, if he were rich, would probably shew himself 
charitable. 

Indicative Mode, 

Though I was in London yesterday^ I did not see 
him. 

I shall dislike her, if she is affected. 

Though I am your mother, I shall not spoil you. 

If he acts so foolishly, how can we help him ! 

Though he seems simple and artless, he has 
deceived us. 

If he thinks as he speaks, he may safely be trusted. 

I have heard that that man died rich : but if he was 
so, he lived in a manner by no means conformable to 
his fortune. 

APHORISM 26. 

In English we may use either the auxiliary to have 
or to be, in the compound tenses of most neuter verbs, 
according to the judgment of the speaker. 
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To have. 

The child has fallen down. 
That custom has ceased. 
How early you have risen ! 
They had just entered the room. 
He has just lain down on the bed. 
The number of the insurgents had now amounted to 
several thousands. 

You have wandered from the subject. 

To he. 

She is come to see us. 
He is gone away. 
Is he arrived ? 
You are much grown. 

Instances where either auxiliary may be used. 

The sun is set, or has set. 

I have determined, or am determined to go. ^ 

In the following sentences to he could not be used. 

You have coughed ^ very much. 

The dog has barked all night. 

The choristers have sung delightfully. 

She has stood too long : she has not sat down since 
ten o'clock. 

He is ill, from having ridden too much on 
horseback. 

APHORISM 27. 

Personal and relative pronouns have the nominative, 
genitive, and objective cases. 

Nominative Case. 
1 walk. 
You dine. 
They write. 

1 In this instance, the first form seems to imply, that the mind 
has been more actively employed in deliberating than the latter 
form expresses. 

' Such v^bs are called by some grammarians, active intransitive^ 
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She, who sits there, is my sister. 
The flowers, which grow in that parterre, were sown 
by me. 

Genitive Case, 

Do not speak of me. 

Those books are mine. 

You speak of her, whose father was killed in battle. 

This is the book of which you spoke. 

Give me your * book. 

Objective Case. 

Follow me. 

Obey them. 

You have named a person, whom I respect. 

Give her the book, that she wants. 

To which lady shall I hand the tea ? 

^it by me upon that chair. 

APHORISM 28. 

The relative is the nominative to the verb, when .no 
nominative comes between it and the verb. 

I, who am your father, cannot justify you. 

You, who listen to me, were engaged in that affair. 

Let us drink to the friends who are absent. 

Read the books which are lent to you. 

The peaches, that grow on this tree, are not worth 
eating. 

She is a person who, I think, never fails in her duty. 

We must be grateful to those who, by repeated kind 
offices, have proved themselves our friends. 

I shall punish the person who so acted, be it who 
it may. 

^ Murray would call this word a possessive ai^ective pronoun, 
but there are some reasons which me^e it more desirable to call it, 
what it really is, a personal pronoun, governed in the poaaeasive 
caieby^M^. 



. .J 
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He is one of those that consider riches more 
desirable than honour. 

APHORISM 29. 

When, a nominative comes between the relative and 
verb, the relative is governed by some word in itft own 
member of the sentence. 

The Relative governed in the Objective Case hy an 

Active Verb. 

Whom should I meet in London, but your sister ! 

That is the fault which we deplore. 

Those are friends whom you ought to love. 

The book that I bought is lost. 

The friend whom I most esteemed has deceived me 

Is that he, whom we met. 

The Relative governed in the Genitive Case by a 

Substantive. 

There are men whose virtues are born with them. 

The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death. MILton. 

The Relative governed in the Objective Case by a 

Preposition, 

The tree, under which she stood, was struck by 
lightning. 

The person to whom I wrote has not answered me. 
With whom are you going to dine to-day? 

APHORISM 30. 

The relative is of the same person and number, as 
the word or words to which it relates. 

She who is diligent will improve. 

William and Mary, who reigned jointly, are ex- 
amples of conjugal affection (who reigned, 3rd person 
plural). 
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You and Jane, who are twins, should never quarrel 
(who are, 2d person plural). 

I see you are laughing at her and me, who have 
been so foolishly imposed upon (who have been imposed 
upon, 1st person plural). 

Thou, who hearest me, art able to save me. 

Pray to the God who pitieth our frailties. 

He was one of those that were lost in the Comet 
steam-packet. 

APHORISM 31. 

When the relative is of the interrogative kind, the 
noun or pronoun, containing the answer, must be in the 
same case as the relative which contains the question. 

Whose books are those ? Mine. 
Whose brother came yesterday ? Eliza's. 
Who wrote that letter ? I. 
To whom is it addressed ? To my mother. 

APHORISM 32. 

The relative is sometimes understood, without its 
being expressed : but it must always be supplied, 
when we parse the sentence, or when we are trans- 
lating into another language. ^ 

I have lost the book you lent me. 

He lived upon the fruits he raised himself. 

The lady you mention often visits us. 

The vengefiil victor rages round the fields. 
With every weapon, art or fury yields. Pope. 

^ This is not the only instance in which custom has reconciled 
us to a grammatical Incorrectness. We say, * The next time I go 
to London I will buy that book,' instead of, ' the next time I shall 
go, &c.* * When you have done your exercises, you may go into 
the garden,' instead of, * when you shall have done, &c.* ' I shall 
not begin my theme, till after I have read several books upon the 
given subject,' instead of, * till after I shall have read, &c.* It would 
be pedantic to change these common modes of expression in our 
owr 'It in translating into others, we must be careful 

t' Be, whenever a future time is indicated. 
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APHORISM 33. 

The distributive pronouns, each, every, either, agree 
with the singular number only. 

Has every lady learned her lesson ? 
Each lady must have a seat. 
Every tree in the garden was stripped of its fruit. 
Each of us is to be questioned upon that subject. 
Both my brothers are here, and either of them is 
willing to accompany you. 

Each of the rivals was supported by a powerful faction. 

Robertson. 

Is either of those men a friend of yours ? 



APHORISM 34. 

Adjectives qualify substantives. 
Adverbs denote relations belonging to other parts 
of speech, but not to substantives. 

Adjectives. 

He is a wise and a worthy man. 
My uncle has an only son. 
Lend me two or three shillings. 
That table is large, square, bright, and of a brown 
color. 

Adverbs. 

He acts wisely and worthily. 
We shall go to dinner soon. 
They live here. 
You have behaved most improperly. 

Sentences introducing both Adjectives and Adverbs. 

That is so scarce a book, that I have scarcely ever 
seen it. 

The tongue speaks wisely, when the soul is wise. Pope. 
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She is a very great lover of order. 

I part from you, confidently trusting in your speedy 
success. 

How early you are come ! you must be an early risen 

I will not wear a long sash, if you are so long in 
tying it for me. 

You behave better than formerly ; you are indeed a 
better girl. 

He lowly bends, but not of lowly mind. 

APHORISM 35. 

Many adjectives become adverbs by the addition 
of ly ; if, by poetical licence, the ly is omitted, the 
word is still an adverb by its position. 

And life shoots swift through all the lightened shade. 

Thomson. 

Toss'd and retoss'd, the ball incessant flies. Pope. 

In pleasing thought he ran the prospect o'er. 
Then hasty enter'd at the lofty door. Pope. 

With fury scarce* to be conceiv'd he flew. Pope. 

Many adjectives end in ly : th^y are known to be 
adjectives by their position. * 

Thus seems the palm with stately honours crown'd. Pope. 

A sprightly person and a lovely one. 

The holy choir. 

She is a friendly lady. 

APHORISM 36. 

An adjective may very properly be joined to a verb, 
when it expresses a quality of the nominative case, 
and not any relation of the verb. 

Does this liquid smell sweet ? No, it smells sour» 
like vinegar. 
The baby looks, so pretty, in her new hat. 

* Scarce should not be used as an adverb, except in poetry. 
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She appears so litde, compared with the tall ladies I 
have lately left 

That cake does not taste nice* 

We travelled safely and arrived safe. 

APHORISM 37. 

The comparative degree is used when two things 
are compared. 

The superlative degree is used, when more than two 
things are compared. 

This is the prettier carnation of the two, and indeed 
the prettiest I ever saw* 

Are yoa or your brother the better player at chess ? 

Send me the best of those three pens. 

Which has the fewer faults, you or I ? 

Which is the most amiable of all your friends ? 

The greater part of mankind hold a di£ferent opinion 
upon that subject. 

Bonaparte lost the greater part of his army in Russia. 

That is the greatest fault a person can have. 

Choose the less evil of the two. 

The prettiest flowers in the garden are in that walk. 

The greater part of the earl's troops deserted him. Robertson. 

Of your two letters, the latter is the more satisfactory. 
Of his three poems, the last has the most merit. 

APHORISM 38. 

Adjectives of quantity after the verb to be, govern 
the following substantive in the genitive case. 

She is full of grief, and quite destitute of hope. 
How void of sense are your observations. 
I am less of your opinion than you imagine. 

The French idiom requires all words of quantity to 
be followed by a genitive case, but custom has not yet 
established this as a rule in the English language. 

I have sufiBcient paper. 
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Yen do-not allow me time enough. ^ 
Buy me a hundred quills. 
I will tell you many things. 
Gather me a few nuto. 
Most men are of that opinion. 
She has suffered mueh pain and with little hope 
ofxelief. 

APHORISM 39. 

Adjectives of quantity, used ahsolutely, beeqme 
substantives, and govern a genitive case. 

Most^ of the great cities followed the ^uumple of 
Munster. % 

Many of the earl'a followers forsook him. 
Hand me a few of those raisins. 
Many of my books are injured. 
More of your practices are known than you suspect. 
I have several hundredsof apricots in my garden. 

APHORISM 40. 

Words with participial terminatioi^s are adjectives 
when they are joined to substantives to qualify them. 

Adjectives* 

What an affecting story ! 

Have you not read that interesting work? 

She is my most beloved fViend. 

I Y^Hl give you a written statement of the a,ffair. 

^ The word enough having formerly had the plural encw, seems 
to hove some title to he considered as a suhstantive, and to gpfvern 
the next substantiye in the genitive cajse, as enough qfgritf, mo/ufgh 
^f business. 

Enough of Trojans to this lance shall yield, 
In the fiiU harvest of yon ample field; 
Enough of Greeks shall dye thy spear witii gore; 
But thou and Diomed be foes no more. Pope. 

^ AU these sentences are evidently elliptical : most dtifia^ of or 
among the cities, &c. See the 2d note to Aphorism Slst pi. 58. 
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Participles. 

They think that fall is now affecting his health. 
You will make no impression without interesting 
their feelings. 

Sentences introducing both. 

I fivppo&e you think you will be a learned person, 
when you have learped all that tha^ book CQQtaioQ. 

His afflicted widow came here : it afflicted ^9 to 
see her. 

Approving that remark, he gave her an approving 
sioUe» 
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. APHORISM 41. 

The word in ing becomes a substantive when it has 
an article before it, and governs the following sub- 
stantive in the genitive case. 

The teaching of children is an arduous task. 
The hearing of his adventures^ took us up many 
evenings.' 

Tlie child may rue that is unborn, 

The hunting of tMdfty, G^evt Chacb. 

This was a betraying of the trust imposed on you. 
These are rules, by the following of which, you may 
always avoid mistakes. 

I mean, by the ei^oyment of my possessions, the making of them 
usqAiI to the public. Addison. 

I have watched the rising of the sun. 

Infinite goodness is of so communicative a nature, that it se^ms 
to delight in the conferring of existence upon every degree of per- 
ceptive being. Spectator. 

As if the mere uttering of words had some chann in it to Atlmet 
the blessing of heaven. Buair. 

A sentence iUustrating this rule, and that which 

follows. 

Pev^rtjrtiurns our thoughts too much upon the supplying of 
oar wants: and jricbes upon eqjoyingoor^upierflintiM* Ajw»i9PN. 

D 2 



But tlie word in irtg in all other instances follows 
the government of the verb from which it is derived. 

The participle in ing derived from aa active verb, 
governing an objective case. 

He is very exact in farming his sentences. 

From calling names, he came to blows. 

By continually mortifying our corrupt affections. 

Loving you as I do, 1 am the more hurt at your 
conduct. 

Following such examples, we cannot fail to improve. 

n neuter and passive 

Surprized by the enemy, he was taken prisoner. 

Looking at your conduct with the most indulgent 
eye, I yet must think you very blameable. 

We, being taught by good masters, shall not acquire 
bad habits. 

You have taken cold , from sitting on the damp grass. 

I am GO fatigued with walking, 

APHORISM 42. 

The word in ing when derived from an active verb, 
often governs a genitive case like a substantive, and an 
objective case like its verb. 

Adsm'a enquiries, 



My brother's having met with an accident was the 
cause of my absence. 

I do not fear your losing that situation. 

The barons were all surprized by Richard's asking 
them his age. 

You may judge, by Mary's having refused, he pre- 
sents, whether she is favorable to our cause. 
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What was the reason of your mamma's dismissing 
that servant? 

When derived from a neuter or passive verb, the 
word in ing will often govern a genitive case like a 
substantive. 

I was sorry to hear of Mary's being ill. 

I was surprised at her appearing to know that cir- 
cumstance. 

I did so disapprove of John's being beaten for that 
fault. 

The first cause of a kingdoin's thriving is the fruitfulness of the 
soil. Swift. 

APHORISM 43* 

The word in ing after words expressive of hindrance^ 
must have the preposition from before it, or must be 
considered as a substantive and govern a possessive 
case.^ 

What has prevented your writing, or you from 
writing. 

Excuse my answering that question, or me from 
answering. 

I have been prevented by illness from calling. 

She prohibited me from using her penknife. 

I am excused from reciting to-night. 

She hindered me from writing my exercise. 

I fear the rain will prevent Mary's returning to-* 
night, or Mary from returning. 

APHORISM 44. 

The possessive pronoun is expressed before the 
word in ing, where it would otherwise be equivocal, to 
what person or thing it related. 

* This rule is intended to correct a very common but very bad 
mode of expression: for instance — Excuse me writing, lUness 
prevented him coming, 

J) 3 
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I am sorry to say, that owing to her having mialaid 
the letter containing her character, she has been unable 
to obtain a situation. 

I am sorry to say, that owing to itiy having Mislaid 
the letter, &c. 

They talk of learning the harp, and of my learning 
to sing. 

She insisted upon our receiving that present. 

He took the children into his anns, and propounded them to his 
disciples as emblems of that innocence and simplicity which are 
requisite for our entering into the kingdom of heaven. Blaib. 

She gave me a flower, without my having asked for it. 

An adjective between the preposition and the word 
in ing, also requires the addition of a possessive 
pronoun. 

The Romans, on their first landing in Britain, were 
opposed by Cassibelaunus. 

Our Saviour, at his second coining, shall judge the 
quick and the dead. 

APHORISM 45. 

The difference between the proposition and con- 
junction is this : 

A preposition governs a cas6. 

A conjunction does not govern a case. 

Prepositions* 

I went from {"ranee, over the Pyrenees, into Spain. 

Has she spoken to you, of him ? 

That book is for Henry. 

All her sisters are married but Caroline. 

Conjunctions, 

I have visited France and iSpain. 
We love her, because she is so amiable. 
Send me that book, for you promised it to me. 
Many of her sisters are married, but Carolina ift 
single. 
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Sentences containing both^ 

I have bought a new frock for you, fbr^ I knew you 
wanted one. 

, I haye lost all my brothers but one: but I hare 
three sisters. 

APHORISM 46, 

All prepositions except of, govern an objective ease 
of substantives and pronouns. 

Objective Cases governed by Prepositions, 

We live in London, near Portland Place. 
Go to her, and talk about that affair. 

Prepositions are also often followed by an infinitive 
mode. 

She suffers after eating* 

He desisted from insulting them. 

She wishes to learn « 

Prepositions JbUotoing Adjectives^ 

Her visit was productive of pleasure. 
You are afraid of nothing. 

He is thirsty for fame, and his brother as eager for 
riches. 
We are fond of visiting, but not partial to cards. 

Prepositions following Neuter and Passive Verb^. 

She has walked to London. 
He was beaten with a stick. 

APHORISM At 

Conjunctions usually^ connect the same modes and 
tenses of verbs, and the same cases of substantives. 

^ See the second note to Aphorism Slst, p. 58. 
^ I find this rule so often broken by the best authors, that I have 
felt obliged to qualify it by the words generally and usually ; good 
sense must direct when to repeat the ndminathre. 
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You love and fear your father. 

He fell sick, and died. 

Rise and walk. 

She appeared to wish, but not to hope, for his return. 

Call Ann and her sister. 

Are you speaking to her or me. 

If conjunctions are made to connect different modes 
and tenses of verbs, the nominatives are generally 
repeated. 

I regret to hear of such conduct, and I shall never 
again have a good opinion of you. 

You have misplaced all the books on that shelf, and 
now you must take the trouble to put them again into 
ordejr. 

She will have a large fortune, but she should not 
neglect her education. 



APHORISM 48. 

Two negatives destroy one another, or are equivalent 
to an affirmative. 

She is not disinclined to serve us« 

That rule is not unimportant. 

You are never unwilling to do a kind action. 

In English two negative particles, whether adjectives 
or adverbs, cannot be used in the same phrase. 

She has had no news of him, since his departure. 
Have you not any paper ? No,* not any.^ 
Did you ever see her ? No, never. 

Is it not, that there is not a prophet in Israel. 2d Kings. 

Seldom or never do all good things forsake, or all evils beset a 
man at opce. Blair. 

^ These words form two phrases. 
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Two negative conjunctions however are frequently 
used together. 

You are neither amiable nor clever. 

" Nor Simois, 
Nor rapid Xanthus' celebrated flood.'' Ai>di8on. 

APHORISM 4d. 

Words implying comparison have frequently corres- 
ponding words belonging to them, so that, in the 
subsequent part of the sentence, the latter answer to 
the former ; and these latter must always be found 
somewhere in the sentence^ unless they can be clearly 
understood. 

I will either come for you, or send the servant. 

I fear they will neither come, nor send for me. 

You are as amiable, as I expected to find you. 

She is not so amiable, a^ I expected to find her. 

He was so displeased, that he refused to see her, or 
as to refuse to see her. 

Tell me that anecdote so that I may clearly under- 
stand it, or so as to make me clearly understand it. 

She suffered such pain, that she fainted under it, or 
as to faint under it. 

I have no other book than this. 

I have nut read it, nor am I going to read it. 

I have never seen her nor do I believe you have. 

You shall go, whether I can take you or not. 

Sentences where one of the Words may he omitted. 

Though she is young (yet) she is not imprudent. 
(Though) she is young, yet she is not imprudent. 
She doubts whether I shall go into the country 
{or not.) 

As 1 came (so) I shall return. 

If she should come (yet) you must not see her. 

Notwithstanding his learning, he is (yet) not wise* 

D 5 
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APHORISM 50. 

The interjections oh and ah require the objective 
case in the first person singular, and the nominative 
in the second persons singular and plural. 

Oh me ! Ah me I 
Oh thou persecutor ! 

Oh thou that bringest glad tidings. Isaiah. 

Me miserable \ Milton. 

Oh you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome. Shakspeark. 

APHORISM 51. 

It is not elegant to separate a preposition from the 
word that it governs. 

, Robertson isan author with whom you will be much 
delighted^ 

To whom shall I give these books ? 

I have mislaid a pencil, without which I cannot 
finish my drawing. 

The glass, into which I usually put my flowers, is 
broken. 

It is not elegant to end a sentence With a preposition. 

Fetch your hat. I am going to do so. ' 

Do you intend to go home to-morrow ? I wish it. 

A word generally used as a preposition, wheti it 
does not govern a case, becomes an advetb,* and 
may then without impropriety end a sentence. 

^ Not / am going to, as young people often express themselves. 

3 Home TTOke and some other grammarians are protebiy 
correct^ who hold, that a word never changes its character^ but 
that an adjective is always an adjective, a preposition always a 
preposition, &c., and that where such a change appears to taJce 
place, there is always either an inversion of the sentence^ or a mb 
auditur ; most frequently there is a sub aud. that is, some word or 
words are understood by the mind, which would make up the 
construction : for instance, the above-cited sentences may be thus 
completed: 
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Is your migtresb Within t 

I tie my sash either before 6t behind. 

He fell into the depth b^taeAthi. 

Without unspotted, innocent withinr Drtden. 

K she had lived, 6he would have beeii 

Lilies without, roses within. Andrkw Makvel. 

APHORISM 52. 

After words denoting comparison, and in tnany 
elliptical sentences, the case is discovelred, by supply- 
ing the words that are omitted* 

I loYe you better than she (does). 

Is your mistress within the house ? 

I tie my sash before or behind my waist. 

He fell into the depth beneath the waves. 

In many cases, however, young persons do not readily supply 
the words that are wantingiin the line of Dryden, 

* Without unspotted, innocent within,* 

the meaning is clear, and the construing very simple, if we are 
allowed to call the words without and toithin, adverbs : yet ii 
would not be very easy to supply the sub auditur : without her 
body, would not convey the sense intended, as the poet u^es 
without for on the ouUide of. Thus notwithstanding H. Ts. severe 
remark, that the generality of grammarians make the adverb the 
common sink for all words which they cannot easily resolve into 
either of the other classes, it does Mt yet appear, that the adverb 
being itself indeclinable, and having no effect upon the other parts 
of si)eech, we may fiiirly so class words which topres^ cifcum- 
stances, andg^ thus stand for many words. 

A few more inistances may further illustrate this matter, whkh 
it is v«y desirable should be understood by the iDitdligent student. 

While we were speaking, she arrived. 

tt seems more simple to parse while an adverb, than to call it a 
substantive in the ofagective case, governed by the {^reposition 
during understood : yet such no doubt is the resolution of the 
sentence. 

We were speaking, during the while, he arrived. 
In general, he comes here on Saturdays. 
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I love you better than (I love) her. 

You are wiser than I (am). 

Who can paint like (to). nature? (objective case). 

Can you paint as well as nature? (can paint, nomi- 
native case). 

Is he not like (to) his father ? (objective case). 

We afe well taught (in) music. 

I was asked (concerning) my opinion. 

She fell into a well (of) ten feet deep. 

He gave (to) me a hint, that his brother had been 
expelled (from) the university. 

I have slept (through) all the night. 

I have a sister (of) three years old. 

Peace was not restored till (after) his arrival. 

The person and number of the verb is sometimes 
found in the same manner. 

The conditions are as (or, those that) follow* 

Those ladies, as (it) appears from their conduct, are 
indifferent as to the opinion we may form of them. 

As far as (it) concerns myself,^ I am willing to enter 
into an explanation. 

May not in general be parsed an adverbial phrase, used for 
generally, instead of our calling in a preposition governing a 
substantive understood — m a general way ? 

Rome contained at first about a thousand houses. 

Correctly we must call about a preposition governing a sub- 
stantive undentood : alxntt the nunAer of: or shall we odl about 
an adverb, meaning nearly ? 

When the sentence however is easily resolved^ or where the 
sub auditur naturally occurs, it is doubtless better to | pane and 
construe words according to their true classes. 

Grod will reward the good (men) and punish the wicked (men.) 

Home Tooke's ingenious resolution of sentences, in which the 
word that is usually called a conjunction, cannot fail of giving. 
iatisfieu:tion to the curious in grammatical research. 

I have heard that you went to London to-day. 

You went to London to-day, I have heard that (thing*) 
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APHORISM 53. 

Into implies motion. 
In implies rest. 

Go into my room, and you will find a stool in the 
coraer. 

Pour some water into that jug: see first whether 
there is any in it. 

We must remain in the garden, our companions are 
coming into it. 

How little information there is in her ! 

Are you going into the country ? 

How did you get into that scrape ? 

APHORISM 64, 

The words news, means, and amends^ may agree 
with the singular or plural number, but are used more 
often in the singular. 

I would recommend this, as the best means to avoid 
the evil. 

She gave me that, as an amends for her former 
forgetfulness. 

There is no better means of avoiding chilblains than, 
to take exercise. 

This is the amends, which I propose. 

Is the news true, that you brought yesterday ? 

A good character should not be rested in as an end, but em- 
ployed as a means of doing still further good. 

Bishop Attbbbuky. 

Evil news rides fast, while good news baits. Milton. 

By this means not only many helpless persons will be provided 
for, but a generation will be bred up not perverted by any other 
hopes. Spratt's Sermons. 

APHORISM 55- 

The word none^ though evidently contracted of no 
onSf is often made to ^ree with the plural number. 



None but their acquaintance are able to'guess at their profession. 
% Edison. 

None are perfectly happy in this world. 
None of his rooms are well furnished. 

Bat the word one, or a person^ Agrees wRh the 
singular number only.' 

I am surprised that any one can be so hasty in 
forming his opinions. 

A person, who has his way to make in the world, 
should embrace every opportunity of acquiring know- 
ledge. 

One who is truly modest, will never make a boast 
of her acquirements. 

Not one of these caps suits me. 

One of you is to go to town to-day. 

APHORISM 56. 

The word such is to be used as an adjective, not as 
an adverb. 

He spun the treaty to such a length. Robertson. 

We generally form such ideas of people at first sight, as we are 
hardly ever persuaded to lay aside afterwards. Spectator. 

Sentences in which such would be improperly used. « 

The Protestant religion had already taken so deep root in the 
kingdom, that no discouragement or seyerity could extirpate it. 

Robertson. 

I wonder how you can associate with so disagreeable 
a person. 

Sentences containing bdtkjbrms, 

I never saw so old a man possess so much vigor. 
I never saw such an old man ! he has all the vigor 
of youth. 
I never saw such trees so large. 
Such oonduot will render you so disliked I 
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APHORISM 57. 

They ^nd tkose^ or them and ihosCf when immediiately 
followed by a relative, seem to be indifferently used^ 

If ve 93L6egt tbcm, t9 whom the eontinilal task, 9ot. 

Dr. Johnson. 

None but those, who have learned the art of subjecting theii 
senses as well as reason to hypothetical systems, can be persuaded 
that the lots of life are equsd. Dn. Johnson. 

In England, they who, in their modes of thinking, or in their 
religious forms, differ from the established church, are at fiill 
liberty to worship Grod according to their own opinions. Blair. 

Justly may we challenge those who attempt 'to criticise the 
British constitution, to produce any example of such a multitude 
of men, held together under so few restraints, &c, Blair. 

APHORISM 58. 

The word what always means that which, and 
should not be used for the word that. 

Sentences in which, what would be improperly usedr 

I cannot believe but that he will come. 
I do not fear but that yonr book will be found. 
I have seen an automaton that could write, draw, 
and play on the piano. 

Sentences in which what is properly used. 

Have you what you wanted. 
What I most dislike in her is her self-conceit. 
I cannot tell what you think, but I know what 
you do. 

What can you mean ? 

APHORISM 69. 

Whom, and not who, must always follow the word 
than. 

He is a man, than whom none wa9 ever happier. 
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Solomon was a man, than whom none was ever 
wiser. 

My brother, than whom there never was a kinder, is 
lately dead. 

The king of dykes, than whom no sluice of mud. 
With deeper sable blots the silver flood. Pope. 

APHORISM 60. 

Hence, thence, whence, or from hence, from thence, 
from whence, may be used. 

Hence the beginning of what we call versification. Blair. 
From hence it is that all arts cease. Spectator. 

Whence and what art thou, execrable shape 1 Milton. 

Whence arises that great characteristic of poetry which we call 
verse. Blair. 

Guido was asked from whence he borrowed his ideas of beauty. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds' Notes on Du Fresnoy's Art of Painting. 

The place from whence we set out. Addison. 

To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 

His mansions and his titles, in a place 

From whence himself does fly. Shakspbare. 

Oh I how unlike the place from whence they fell ? Milton. 

Thence is derived the greater and more noble pleasure. Drtdbn. 

Fast by the oracle of God. I thence 
Invoke thy aid. Milton. 

Jesus departed thence. St. Matthew. 

There plant eyes : all mist from thence purge and disperse^ 

Milton^ 

APHORISM 61. 

Amid and amidst 
Among and Amongst 
Beside and besides 
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Between and betwixt 

On (prep.) and upon 

Toward (prep.) and towards 

While (adv.) and whilst 
may be indifferently used. 

Amongst^ betwixt ^^ toward, and whilst^ however, are 
less used by modern authors than their corresponding 
words, and amid appears to be generally confined to 
poetry. 

Where peaceful rivers soft and slow. 

Amid the verdant landscape flow. Addison. 

Amidst the excesses of youth, virtuous affections often remain. 

Blair. 

The violence of these proceedings not only excited complaints 
among such as thought themselves aggrieved, but touched the 
hearts of all who retained any sentiments of humanity. 

Robertson. 

Among such a numerous body. Blair. 

Who amongst us can say, that he is perfectly ready to appear 
before his creator and judge? Blair. 

We may be sure there were great numbers of wise and learned 
men, besides those whose names are in the Christian records, who 
took care to examine Our Saviour's history. Addison. 

Besides the advantages such benefits bring to society. Blair. 

Besides, I must own my weakness is such. Spectator. 

A communication long desired, but hitherto concealed, was 
opened between Europe and the opulent regions of India. 

Robertson. 

He interposed, with his good offices, between these princes. 

Hums. 

What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme. 

The mole's dim curtain, and the lynx's beam. Pope. 

I cast my eyes on the expanse of waters. Dr. Johnson. 

On persons of light and careless minds, no moral sentiment makes 
a deep impression. Blair. 

1 The vulgar expression standing betwixt and between, would 
make us infer, that a difference between those two words was 
formerly felt. 



It is hard upon poor creatures, be they ever so mean, to deny 
them those enjoyments and liberties which are equally open for all. 

Dr. Johnson. 

In the Christian revelation, great stress is lud upon the duty of 
prayer. Blair. 

He set his face toward the wilderness. Numbers. 

Surry, taking advantage of the smoke which was blown towards 
him. Hume. 

"While this cloud was gathering abroad. Hume. 

Whilst Fortunatus pushes on, promising much and pefforfaiilig 
little. Spectator. 

APHORISM 62. 

Hie sound of u long, being rather that of a con- 
sonant than a vowel, we use the article a instead of an 
before it. 

That is a universal topic. 

You are a useful person. 

Is it a usual thing for her to treat you so ? 

There seems to be the same reason for using a 
before the word owe* 

Such a one. Genesis. 

Such a one. Blair. 

Many a one has fallen into the same error. 
May we not also say, a European ? 

APHORISM 63. 

An is uised before h aspirated, when the accent is 
'not upon the first syllable of the word. 

He is a hero, and has performed an heroic action. 
I am reading an historical account of Bonaparte. 

APHORISM 64. 

Such expressions as, many a man, many a time, 
aqppear to be idioms, authorized by custom. 

^ Addison has, however, swh an one. 



If the word many is used as a substantiye, it takes 
the definite article. 

The many rend the air with Toud applause. DttYDSM. 

The few are more likely to be right than the many ; 
at least sd say some logicians. 

APHORISM 65. 

Plural substantives when joined like adjectives to 
other substantives, usually drop the plural termination. 

Shall we dine at the Three-Tun Inn, or at the Five- 
Bell Tavern ? 
They are now mowing the forty-acre field. 
He has the command of a seventy-gun ship. 
Are these four-foot tables ? 
Give me my needle-book. 
I am painting a card-case. 

Unless the word has no singular. 

DiretJl to toe at the King's- Arms Hotel. 
I have lost my scissars-sheath. 

APHORISM 66. 

Substantives proper seldom admit of a plural : the 
plural number is given in preference to the substantive 
common that accompanies them. 

The two Misses Smith were presented at the last 
drawing-room, by the two Ladies Arnold. 

My two cousins George are at Paris. 

Messieurs Stone ar6 our agents. 
Mesdames ^ Hamilton and Moore have a superior 
establishbfiefit. 

Are there not two princesses Sophm ? 

The plural s is however, sometimes added to proper 
nameg, when no cotomon substatitive accompanies 
them. 

^ Ii^ conversation I thmk we should say, in pre^^ce, Hn. 
Hamilton and Mrs. Momre. 
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My brother will bring the two young Camelfords 
with him from Eton. 
I am tired of reading of Ceesars and Alexanders. 

Fosters, Fenwicks and Musgroves, they rode and they ran. 

Sir W. Scott. 

APHORISM 67. 

Words denoting particular titles and professions, 
when accompanied with such words as rank, dignity, 
trade, should be used in the singular number and 
without an article. 

Her two brothers have attained to the rank of cap- 
tain, and she has two cousins who have lately taken 
up the degree of doctor of divinity. 

The two generals have been raised by the king to 
the dignity of viscount, and I doubt not they will 
soon reach that of marquis. 

Many mechanical geniuses have exercised the 
trades of carpenter and watchmaker. 

APHORISM 74. 

In transferring words from one language to another, 
the sounds pronounced by the same organs are 
frequently interchanged, so that when studying a new 
language many words may be learned, by attending to 
this classification of the alphabet. 



Bngliih, French. Italian. Spanish. Latin. Clauet qf the letters. 



Hope 


Esperance Speranza Esperanza Spes 


Aspirates and Labials 


CheiTies 


Cerises 


Ciriege 
Labbia 


Cerasas 


Cerase 


Gatterals and Liquids 


lips 


Levres 


Labios 


Labise 


Labials and Liquids 


Man 


Honune 


Homo 


Hombre 


Homo 


Liquids 


Draw 


Tlrer 


Tirare 


Tirar 


Trahere 


Linguals and Liquids 


Soap 


Savon 


Sapone 


Xabon 


Sapo 


Labials and Aspirates 


live 


Vivre 


Vivere 


Vivir 


Vivere 


Labials and Liquids 


Wine 


Vin 


Vino 


Vino 


Vinum 


Labials and liquids 


Window 


Fenetre 


Finestra 


Ventana 


Fenestra 


rLabiaU, Linguals, 
\ and Liquids 
Gutterals and liquids 


Young 


Jeone 


Giovine 


Joven 


Jnvenis 


Knife 


Contean 


ColteUo 


Cachillo 


Colter 


Gutteralsand Liquids 


Lake 


Lac 


Lago 


Lago 


LacoB 


Liquids and Gutterals 
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APHORISM 75. 

The letters c and g are hard before a, o u. 

Exercise to he read. 

Gorgon 

Caractacus 

Gulliver 

Calliope 

Commodus 

Curiatius 

Ganymede 

APHORISM 77. 

Monosyllables, or words accented on the last syllable, 
ending in a single consonant, preceded by a single 
Towel, double the final consonant when a syllable is 
added that begins with a vowel. 

Examples of Words which double the Consonant, 

Defer-ring 

Tan-ner 

Prefer-red 

Bid-ding 

Forge t-ting 

Abhor-red 

Unpin-ned 

Repel-led 

Sit-ting 

Refit-ting 

Repel-lent 

Examples of Words which do not double the Consonant. 

Differ-ing 

Cheat-ing 

Appear-ed 

Esteem-ing 

Reward-ed 
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Remeiober-iog 

Worship-ing 

Fair-ing 

Band-age 

Obtain-ed 

Hand-ing 

Wander-ed 

Reap-er 

APHORISM 78. 

EXCEPTIONS TO APHORISM 77. 

Words of more than one syllable ending in /, double 
the /, except parallqlograin. 

We doable the final consonant in adding a syllable 
to equip, quit, quiz, fidget. 

Quarrel-ling 

Quit-tance 

Fidget-ty 

Marvel-lous 

Rail-ing 

Peel-ing 

Travel-ler 

Equip-ped 

Quiz-zing 

Cancel-ling 

APHORISM 79. 

When a syllable beginning with i is added to words 
ending in e mute, the e is omitted. ^ 

love loving 

pure purity 

rare rarity 

white whitish 

inflame inflaming 

1 In the word singeing from to sUf^ge the e is retained to 
distinguish it from singing from to sing. 
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revere 
force 


revenng 
forcible 


sense 


sensible 


conduce 


conducible 


measure 
sphere 


measuring 
spherical 


cave 


cavity 


sincere 


sincerity 


conduce 


conducive 


blue 


bltiish 


cone 


conic 


construe 


construing 



APHORISM 80. 



When a syllable beginning 
words ending in e mute, the 

blame 

love 

improve 

advise 

remove 

tune 

perceive 

reconcile 

acquire 

censure 

conceive 

impose 

compose 

please 

seize 



with a or tt is added to 
e is omitted. 

blamable 

lovable 

improvable * 

advisable 

removable ^ 

tunable 

perceivable 

reconcilable 

acquirable 

censurable 

conceivable 

imposable 

composure 

pleasure - 

seizure 

Unless it is necessary to retain the e in order to 
preserve the soft sound of c or g, or the long sound 
of the preceding vowel. 



* There does not seem to be any good reason why we should 
not also write provable and movable. 
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Peace-able 

Change-able 

Chai:ge-able 

Man age-able 

AUege-able 

Trace-able 

Service-able 

Marriage-able 



APHORISM 81. 

Where ment is added to words ending with e mute, 
the e is retained. 

Judgment, acknowledgment, abridgment, are ex- 
ceptions. 

, Achievement 

Acquirement 
Aggrandizement 
Disfranchisement 
Measurement 
Agreement 
Management 

APHORISM 82. 

Words ending in y preceded by a consonant, change 
the y into t in assuming an additional syllable. 

pretty prettiness 

necessary necessarily 

thirsty thirstiness 

justify justifiable 

history historical 

qualify qualification 

perfidy perfidious 

lovely loveliness 

fishy fishiness 

country countrified 



i^ 
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The present participle in ing, however, retains the y, 
that the i may not be doubled. 

Jellying 

Tallying 

Flying 

Trying 

Crying 

Hurrying 

Currying 

Marrying 

Burying 

APHORISM 83. 

A Towel or syllable is long when the accent is upon 
the vowel, 

A vowel or syllable is short when the accent is upon 
the consonant, 

- Mark of a long syllable. 
"^ Mark of a short syllable. 

matiire batter bacon battoon man 

remain underling table control mane 

prevail chorister blinded bandage wine 

vmce 
sap 
tape 

APHOraSM 84. 

The comma indicates a slightpause, the sense being 
still suspended. 

I hope, my dear child, to see you soon. 

With all your abilities, if you are not diligeuty you 
will not do me credit. 

I promised to send for you, and I shall do so. 

How much your conduct grieves me and your 
parents, I cannot eipress to you. 
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Two substantives in apposition, are generally sepa- 
rated by commas. 

George, Elector of Hanover, descended from 
Sophia, daughter of James the First. 

When several words which are the same part 
of speech come together, they are separated by a 
comma. 

A good, wise, and just King. 
To love, honour, and succour my father and 
mother. 

He loves not man, woman, or child. 

APHORISM 86. 

The semicolon indicates a longer pause and a fall 
of the voice ; it is used where a sentence is complete, 
but not the sense intended to be conveyed. 

I am aware of my servant's misconduct; yet I 
cannot part with her. 

She is certainly very ill; I have, however, much 
hope of her recovery. 

She questioned me very closely; I hesitated at 
first ; but at length I gave her every particular of the 
affair. 

APHORISM 86. 

The colon is used to divide a sentence into two or 
more parts, where the former part makes complete 
sense of itself; but has other circumstances added. 

I have always admired your conduct: continue to 
deserve my approbation. 

A colon is placed before you quote the exact words 
of a speaker or author. 

Dr. Johnson says : ' No evil is insupportable, but 
that which is accompanied with consciousness of 
wrong.' 
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APHORISM 87. 

The period is used when the sentence is quite 
completed. 

Elizabeth was at Hatfield when she heard of her sister's death ; 
and after a few da3rs, she went thence to London, through crowds 
of people, who strove with each other in giving her the strongest 
testimony of their a£fection. On her entrance into the tower, she 
Gould not forbear reflecting on the great difference between her 
present fortune, and that which a few years before had attended 
her, when she was conducted to that place as a prisoner. She fell 
on her knees, and expressed her thanks to Heaven for the deliver- 
ance which the Almighty had granted her from her bloody perse- 
cutors ; a deliverance, she said, no less miraculous than that which 
Daniel had received from the den of lions. Home. 



APHORISM 88. 

The note of interrogation is used when a question 
is asked. 

I long to hear from you, my dear friend. Are you 
now at Rome or Florence ? Did you encounter any 
dangers in crossing the Alps and Appenines ? 

But if the question is asked indirectly, the note of 
interrogation is not used. 

I wish you would tell me, when next you write, 
whether you were more pleased with Rome or with 
Florence. 

APHORISM 89. 

The note of admiration is applied after expressions 
of surprize or grief. 

Alas ! I do indeed feel for you. 
Hark ! I hear the bell. 

Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ^e 1 Shakespeare. 

The note of admiration is used after sentences appa- 
rently interrogatory, but where no answer is ir 
or expected. 

M 2 
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Alas, my friend 1 what will become of me? 
How shall I bear this misfortune 1 

What 1 amaz'd 
At my misfortune ! Can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should dedine 1 nay, if you weep, 
I'm fall'n indeed I Shakespe^rb. 

APHORISM 90. 

Whenever words are abbreviated, a mark like the 
period is used, and the proper stop is added after-' 
wards. 

Were you not surprised to hear that cor friend, 
Mr. N. was made F. R. S. ? 

C. Smith, Esq., | 

Mortimer St., 

Portman Sq. — 

Mrs. S. was born at St. Michael, one of the Aaore 
Islands. 

APHORISM 91. 

The hyphen is used in connecting compounded 

words. 

Breaking forth, 
In rank and not-to-he-endured riot. Shakbspbaab. 

I have a friend who lives at Havering-Bower, and 
another who took a cottage at Chingford-Hatch. 
I am writing upon the subject of self-examination. 

APHORISM 92. 

A Dieeresis consists of two points placed over the 
IjCst of two vowels, that would otherwise make a 
MMithong, and parts them into two syllables. 

Aerial 

Laocoon 

Ajax Oilens 

Menelaiis 

Pirithoiis 

Orthoepy 
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APHORISM 93. 

The quotation. 

This is a beautiful sentiment of Pope's : — 

" To err is human, to forgive divine." 

. What comfort is contained in these words of Our 
Saviour ! 

'' Come'unto me all ye that labour, and I will give you rest." 

Sentences in which the inverted commas would be 
improperly used. 

Wolsey said, that if he had served his God as 
faithfully as he had served his king, he would not have 
forsaken him in his old age. 

I told him that I regarded no threats when I was 
doing my duty. 

APHORISM 05. 

The first word after a period, and if the two 
sentences are independent of each other, after a no^ 
of interrogation and admiration, must begin with a 
capital. * 

Are you anived ? and will you come and see me ? 

What a distressing circumstance ? do listen to the 
account of it. 

Who can sufficiently express the goodness of our 
Creator ? Let us study his works. 

When will you write me an account of ypur 
adventures ? My brother talks of visiting the same 
countries from which you have just returned. 

APHORISM 96. 

The appellations of the deity, all proper names, and 
all adjectives and substantives derived from proper 
namesy must begin with a capital. 



>•- 
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God Cflesar Grecian 

Almighty Egbert English 

Christ London Flemish 

Saviour Mary Spaniard 

The Cardinal Points, the technical terms used in 
the sciences, and first, second, and third, &c. added 
to the names of kings, begin with capitals. 

The Latitude of London is 51^ degrees North. 

Do you study Thorough-Bass? 

The most important point in Perspective is the 
Point of Sight, which is always somewhere in the 
Horizontal Line. 

I have been learning what is meant by the Centre of 
Gravity. 

Henry the Fourth, father of Henry the Fifth, suc- 
ceeded Richard the Second. 

APHORISM 97. 

The first word of a quotation, introduced after a 
colon, must begin with a capital. 

Blair says in his sermon on friendship : *' Friend- 
ships contracted in youth; retain to the last a tender- 
ness and warmth, seldom possessed by friendships 
that are formed in the riper periods of life/^ 

APHORISM 98. 

Every principal word in the titles of books, of 
persons, or of compositions of any sort, must begin 
'with a capital. 

The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Mason on Self-Knowledge. . 

He is a Member of Parliament and a Groom of the 
Stole. 
Alexander the Great.^ 
Edward the Elder, 
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APHORISM 100. 

The words Madam, Sir, Father, &c, in writing a 
letter; also, the epithets by which we subscribe 
ourselves, and each word of the address, must begin 
with a capital. 

Yours Affectionately 
Very truly Yours 
Yours Sincerely 
Your Obedient Servant 
Your Attached Pupil 

APHORISM 103. 

Any words that are remarkably emphatical, or the 
principal subject of the composition, are written with 
capital. 

I intend to write an Essay on Happiness. 
Let Truth and Falsehood never be confounded in 
your minds. 



THE END. 
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